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Ty t t Imiration of foreigners 
ft I verdict of posterity 
Coopet reputation should outlast that of every 
other Amel! n author, for no other, not even 
Pi r L fe v, has been so widely read 
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OLLIE! VEEKLY : 
p ! trad l antipathy to both sides of the ocean and were a source of 
| 1 in an exaggerat H Wi considerable pe ry profit. In 1838 appeared 
i ribed | Low is the ma ti rd b nd ‘‘Home as Found,’ 
lui to prove hims wW delightful delineations of 
i] No Frer rey onist of scenery 1 are memorable as presenting a 
li of titles of nobi highly idolized portrait of the author himself 
es I ew men have ¢ ( per, as we | ‘ varked above, was a 
preciation of a gentlema orough histor scholar, so far as his own 
In ] pl ssions, in manner country was concerned This he proved in 
I | i ittitude, | W Sod DI his ‘‘Naval History of the United 
t rey ‘ nat yn of the democracy « States,”’’ which is stil in authority, as 1s also 
n, affluent yet sincerely 1 ts supplement, published seven years later, the 
pul ler f t Virgir 1 dynasty Lives of Distinguished American Naval Offi 
ve present \ n public lift cers.”’ In the inte il he had produced ‘The 
( per, like Seott, well understood that one Pathtinde and I" Deerslaver,”’ the two 
| have had a somewhat prolonged experi- last of the Leatherstocking tales, in which he 
of life before undertaking to write a novel. showed that he w till sovereign in the realm 
H is tl years old when he launched his of forest and p1 which he had made pecul- 
t tui | itior nd he h self larly his own | t in sea stories, also, his 
nized t tl DO! many MAKS ¢ m- hand had not lost its Cunning, he ma le evident 
maturity | » Ve iter he published an by **The Two Admirals and ‘*‘Wing and 
ther novel The Spy which was im} Wing,’’ to which succeeded in 1844 ‘Afloat 
ut su sf und which may be read with and Ashore,”? and ‘*Miles Wallingford.’’ The 





pleasure even now as a stirring story of revolu 
tionary times, the scene of which 1s laid on thi 
neutral rround of Westchester County, where 
ny at the date of the coMm- 

Then followed the ‘‘Pio- 
Leathe rstocking series, 
, Pilot,’’ a bold and felicitous 
experiment in the portr ival of life at sea. The 


, 
- 


neers,’’ the first of the 


two books last named at once brought Cooper 
into competition with Chateaubriand and Scott; 
tl found innumerable readers not only at 
home and in Knegland, but, through transla- 








t on ntinent of Europe. With the 
exception oO ho igs of Washington 
[rving’s which were earlier in date, they were 


the first books to convince Englishmen that the 
United States were capable of producing a liter- 
iture of their own. But, as we have said, Cox per 
was a variable, unequ il writer, and this is true 
regards alike the conception and the execution 
his works In 1825, for instance, he brought 
uut ‘*Lionel | neoln,”’ which certainly no one 
strong or captivating novel 
In the very next year, however, his talent 
eached, p rhaps, its highest level in ‘**The 
Last of the Mohicans.’? which, in respect of 
ustained excellence within the specific tield of 
the author’s powers, is generally accounted the 
best of his books. If not the best, it is sur 
passed only by ‘*The Prairie,’’ the third of the 
Leatherstocking series, which he published in 
Almost contem- 

poraneously appeared ‘*“‘The Red Rover,”’ a 
novel about which opinions have varied widely, 
but which will scarcely by any one be ranked 
most ereditable of his nautical 

stories. It was superior, however to ‘*The 
Wept of Wish-ton-Wish’”’ and to ‘‘The Water 
Witeh,’’? both of which saw the light in the 
course of During the 
ensuing decade, although in it he preduced five 
or six novels, he devoted most of his energies to 
controversial writing. He began in 1830 with 
a series of letters to a Paris newspaper, the 
‘*National,’? in which he defended the United 
cepreciatory 
**Revue_ Bri- 


ould describe } n 





Paris later in the same year. 


among the 


be 


the next four years. 


States against some comments 


vhich had been printed in the 





tanique So of his compatriots did not 
relish his methods of defense, or bis own polit- 
ical confession of faith, in the course of whi 


he had upheld extreme notions of democracy. 
: ictures wounded him to the quick; and 
1 to America he pub- 


hed ‘‘A Letter to My Countrymen,”’ in which 








he dealt sharply with those who had resented 
tae 


his candid account of society in the Unitec 


oetates This al \ epi Lit was f Ow i DY 
‘The American Democrat,’’? and this, again, 
y “EK nd,’ a three-volume book which may 
detined as an interminable cutburst of arro- 
and ill temper. These waspish writings 


between the 


pre SS Was no 


kward in retorts, which to Cooper seemed 





itrocious libels I suet 1 the newspapers which 
had uttered them, and, strange to say, was suc- 
cesst t eries of actions Meanwhile, he 
had published at intervals, ‘‘'The Bravo,” ‘The 
H lent auer,”’ ind ** Phe Headsman of Berne a 
These we ill novels written with a purpose, 
vr, % y ty tl mmon people and to 

cast a stur upon the aristocracy Che first had 
| erary merit; but the two last, 
Ea sed at present day, seem intolerably 
lious. per’s hold,.-however, upon his 

= now so tenacions that even the 

worst of tl f merous 1 lers on 


two last tales, although they do not rank 
among the author’s most effective composi- 
tions, are still read with pleasure by those wh« 
know the Hudson River, and who are attracted 
by Lucy Hardinge, the most lifelike and win 
ning of Coop f During the 





’s feminine creations 
last seven years of his life—he died in 1851—he 
reverted, in the three ‘‘ Littlepage Stories’’ and 
mre Wiis : of the Horn,’’ to the combination 
of art and controversy, while in ‘‘The Crater’’ 
he attempted, without much success, to intro- 
duce supernatural machinery We only men 
tion for the sake of completeness, three other 
books, Oak ‘Jack Tier,’’ and 
‘The Sea Lions’’; for these were unworthy of 
his fame 

Cooper would have had a happier and prob- 
ably a longer life, could he have kept out of 
polemics, upon which he wasted many of the 
years and much of: the vitality that might have 
been better employed But of him, as of 
Charles Reade, it n ay be said, that hot water 
was his native element. To say that he was 
keenly sensitive to criticism is to understate the 
facts. His vanity was egregious, and his irri 
tability amounted to a disease, so that in every 
critic he saw a personal enemy. If his contro- 
versies are now remembered at all, it is only 
with a feeling of regret that a hand capable of 
giving delight to multitudes should have been 
so often and so long diverted to petty and use- 
less toil. In spite ol his distractions, however, 
he accomplished a great deal. If, of his thirty- 
three novels, the majority are now forgotten, 
there are some, which, as the records of the 
circulating libraries show, are as much prized 
by the present generation as they were by his 
own. In France to-day, he has more readers 
than has Scott, or any English novelist, with 
the possible exception ofl Dickens. That he 
was a literary craftsman of the highest rank, 
nobody would now think of asserting: and from 
the viewpoint of character drawing and of 
can scarcely b permitted to figure 
even in the second class. With a few memor- 
able exceptions his men and women are pup- 
pets; they have no sharpness of outline, no 
depth and vividness of color; there is nothing 
distinctive in their posture, their gesture, or 
their talk. The author’s style, too, although it 
was not lacking in clearness, and acquired a 
certain limitations. Out- 
il terms pertaining to sea-life 


, his vocabulary was singu- 


Openings,’ 


style, he 


\ 


fluency, rave 


id £ +1 
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larly narrow; seldom was he able to emerge 
from the beaten track of commonplace nouns 
and worn-out adjectives; in this particular he 

That with 
1 materials he managed to achieve so much 
dox, a kind of miracle. But 


was the antithesis of Stevenson. 
sucl 
isa species ol pal 
he had, undeniably, 
haustible imagination; a power of invention 
which showed itself in the conception of situa- 
tions and incide nts, although not 1n the diff r- 
entiation and projection of character; he was 


a teeming alm st inex- 
é t ning, a LOST Ineé 


capable, also, of deep feeling, which he was 
able to express at times with almost tragic 
earnestness and force. His skill in narration 


was considerable, and even noteworthy, when 


one remembers how deficient in comparison 
ivals was his stock of words. 


His uprig] 


with many of his 1 
Lastly, Cooper Was a good man. 
ness, his humaneness, the breadth and warmth 
of his sympathies when unwarped by private 
enmity, his virility, which in him was _ undi 
| shine with a white, sweet 


his compositions, and make 


voreed from purity, 


rht ¢) 1 }, 
light througZzd all 
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him a wholesome teacher of the young. Much 
he wrote, no doubt, in the heat of controversy 
which cast a cloud on his reputation for good 
sense and self-control; but he never penned a 
line that the strictest arbiter of morals could 
condemn. Even from the esthetic point of 
view, and as regards the supreme qualification 
of the artist, the faculty of characterization, 
Cooper managed in a happy hour to compass 
more than one signal triumph. In Natty 
Bumpo, better known as the Leatherstocking, 
and in his Indian comrade the Big Serpent, 
neither of whom is lacking in bold relief, in 
unity, consistency, and a dignity not unmixed 
with humor and with pathos, this author has 
wrought two imperishable figures. 


-2e< 





BY EDGAR SALTUS 


THE delights of journalism are many. 
Among them, near the top, is the pleasure of 
being in good company. That pleasure is 
mine. On one side of me here is the ablest 
editorialist in the world. I have but to turn a 
page to meet our foremost poet, and just 
beyond is a psychologist of international fame. 

We who write rarely read. We lack the 
time. We skim, perfunctorily at that. It was 
before we began, and while we were beginners, 
that bookshelves were neighborly and peopled 
with friends. If I may venture to speak of 
myself, the first book I ever read was the Bible. 


I used to lose myself in its harmonies. They 
remain with me now. The second book was a 
collection of episodes ascribed to Homer. They 


exalt me still. The third was Shakespeare, a 
human ocean whose bottom depths I have not 
sounded yet. 

Then I went to school and was taught every- 
thing which was easiest to forget—the names of 
kings, the dates of battles, the rules of algebra 
and the disadvantages of truth. Incidentally I 
tried to read Walter Scott, and failed. I was 
told that I ought to read him, and I tried and 
failed again. Weadmire a number of writers 
for no other reason than that others do, or pro- 
fess to; but in this instance, though the spirit 
was willing, the flesh was weak. To me 
Charles Reade was infinitely preferable, and 
while to save my neck I could not re-read either 
Thackeray or Balzac now, yet in those remote 
days they tilled my life. After all they are both 
substantial, and both, in their scorn of aims that 
end with self, are admirable instructors. Be- 
sides, they teach you to know a good thing 
when vou see it. 

I did, when I encountered Emerson. It is 
said of Kant that he performed the operation 
for cataract on the eyes of every one who read 
him. I use the past tense, because nowadays 
it is only speculative spiders that do. Sut 
Emerson, who will live as Montaigne has, per- 
formed that operation on me. I began to see, 
and what to me was even more marvelous, I 
began to think. 

It is thirteen or fourteen years ago that that 
occurred, and a fortnight since, in a moment of 
enforced idleness, when I happened to pick up 
this WEEKLY, it seemed to me that I was back 
in the old days reading Emerson still, but an 
Emerson who had forgot certain mannerism 
and brought himself up to date. The article, 
entitled ‘‘ Beer and Skittles,’’ was signed Julian 
Hawthorne. If by any chance you omitted to 
read it, permit me to suggest that you do so 
now. It is superexcellent. I was about to say 
Carlylesque; but the adjective is cumbersome 
Superexcellent it is, and superexcellent will do. 


When I had read it I turned to Mr. Fawcett, 
who occupies the adjoining page. And it was 
with a pleasure, enhanced by frequent fore- 
tastes, that I consumed his admirable prose. 
We may differ with Mr. Fawcett on his views 
of this or of that, and, personally speaking, 1 do 
not care to be agreed with; when I am, I fee! 
that Lam in the wrong. By parity of reason- 
ing I take it for granted that Mr. Fawcett does 
not object to being differed with, particularly as 
there never has been, and never can be, any 
difference of opinion in regard to his mastership 
of English, a mastership, parenthetically, which 
he has exhibited with great fecundity not alone 
in prose but in verse. 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


As Mr. Hawthorne 
psychologist, so is Mr. Fawcett our foremost 
living poet 


There have | 


been days in the 


world when the poet was regarded with a r 
spect that approached veneratior He was co1 
sidered the oracle of the 4 ds and his vol cC Was 
listened to with reverence Ihis ple isant is 


The gods have 


appeared and carried the divine afflatus with 


tom has fallen into disuse. 





them. In an age like the present the demand 
for poets is slight. Their titles have b 
examined, and it has been found that to be 
useless is their one patent of nobility \ 
consequence, the poe t’s vocation has seemed to 


many a synonym of the ridiculous, 

And yet, as rautier with a « harming attecta 
tion of naivet an inability to write 11 
verse can scarcely be reg irded as constituti 
a special talent. Nor can it. But there is at 


other inconvenience; a poet is never rightly 


» remarked, 


appreciated save by his peers, and as his peers 
are infrequent, the majesty which resides within 
him often lacks the trumpetings of a herald 
Then, too, in an era of remorseless activity 
such as ours it is only quiet people who live in 
the country that find leisure to listen to the 
footfails of the Muse For the benefit of such 
as they, verse may be divided into three broad 
classes: that which pleases the author’s en 
mies, that which pleasures the 
temporaries, and that which is to please thi 
idlesse of Pp sterity ‘ 

Of these classes the verse of Mr 
belongs at present to the second, but you may 
be sure that it will belong to the third As for 
his prose and its admirable qualities you have 
but a page to turn to judge. 


authors con 


Fawcett 


The page facing that from which I now have 
the honor to address you is tenanted by an 
erudite, who. among workingmen like myself, 
is recognized as the ablest and readiest writer 
in the land. He is an abyss of knowledge. He 
has forgotten more than any of us will eve 
know. What he would fill an 
encyclopedia, and his modesty is such that he 
In the circumstances 
But from what 


remem bers 


does not sign his name. 
I have not the right to tell it 

[ have said it will not take you a moment to 
guess. 

As I noted, and as you will now understand, 
it is not only a pleasure to be in such company, 
it is a privilege as well. And at the risk of 
having Mr. Collier make faces at me for telling 
tales out of school, I may state that presently 
that pleasure and that privilege are to be 
enhanced and enlarged by the sojourn here of 
two or three artists whose names are household 
words and whose picture will be decorativels 
becoming to Mr. Hawthorne’s, to Mr. Faw 
cett’s and to the anonymous erudite’s work 


There is joy in heaven over the sinner wly 
repents. On earth it is at his detection The 
decision of the French Court of Appeals, declat 


eased every- 





ing Lambroso to be a plagiarist, p 
body, and I wonder why, for more or less, and 
g snerally more than less, the history of letters 
is the history of theft. Virgil was a thief 
Shakespeare vas another. Dumas was the 
biggest of the lot. They boasted of it. But 
though Virgil stole, he objected to being robbed 
Witness the ‘‘Sic vos non vobis.’’ That, though 
was only human nature. One of Shakespear 
hundred thefts was Juliet. He stole her from 
Luigida Porto. ‘‘Why, yes,”’ he said when 
accused. ‘‘She was not in proper company | 
put her in good society.”’ ‘‘l,’’ said M 
whose amiable habit it was to pillage right a1 
left, ‘‘l take my own where I find it 

They were right. Genius does not steal, 
conquers. The province that is taken becon 


Besides, originally, In the 


part of an empire. 
Wit, like life, is 


strict sense, no one possesses. 


transmitted by infusion. 

Sometimes by microbes. A number of years 
ago it occurred to me to write a life of Mary 
Magdalen. Before the book appeared | near 
that Mr. Hall Caine was at work on the same 
subject, that Sir Edwin Arnold was weaving 1 
into a poem and that an Italian composer was 
writing an opera with Mary Magda for 
heroine. When the book appeared a g 
i the West wrote to the New York 
accusing me of stealing the subject from him 


1 had never heard of the gentleman, a | ild 
only reply by asking which one of the evangel 
ists he considered himself to be. He 1 not 
honor me with an answet But the fact re- 


Here were five people, unrelated and 


mains. 


> 
! \ iat the t 

i Wi t nad I i l 

( I i Vis 10s iteiy ircha 
Chere \ eX] ition» hiterar 

\ htt ( ! to write 
novel on old | ind ca t ‘*The Empres 
Kaustine I fore | had tl scenario in ord 
tl \ | 1 at the Porte St. Martin i 
Paris a play by Bal nephew with that very 
tit] Literary microb ral If some enter 
prising managil ditor were to « vass men 
of letters he would tind, | think, that nearly all 
have had eX pe pre isel Sin ilar 

And not men of letters alone The reeord 
of the patent ol I“ replete with instances of 
nventors TOLaLl\ inrelated, entering caveats 
for the very same thing on the very same day 
Chere are + titic d veries which have been 
made simultaneously in the disconnected labora 
tories of Germany and of France Chere is a 


physician in Boston who claims to have found a 
] 


cure for cancer ( ncidently the same claim 
was entered by a pathologist in Berlin 

There is no ich thing as a mystery. but 
there is lynoran When we are wiser Wwe will 
understand a number of matters of which our 
philosophy does not drean That there ar 
colors we do not see. sounds we do not hear, 
influences which we do not recognize but which 


mold us to their will 
Meanwhile, as we know little, let us strive 
not to know And to plagiarism let us be 


indulgent 


Stella said of Swift that he could write beau 
tifully about a broomstick. No doubt, for a 
broomstick is very useful, and to follow one in 
its peregrinations upstairs, downstairs and in 
the ladies’ chamber would offer to a writer as 
ready as he opportunities for tip-top work 
That, however, was not what Stella meant 
Young women should not be taken literally. 
The idea she intended to convey was that her 
lord and master could write beautifully about 
anything, a fact which makes it regrettable 
that he is not here to handle a subject which has 
devolved upon me 

As musicians play this or that selection by 
request, so writers such as myself are asked 
now and again to play familiar tunes and point 
their pen at certain abuses I am convinced it 
does no good, but in this instance, as I have 
been a sufferer myself, | am glad of the oppor 
tunity to do a little scarifying. And the per- 
son I want to scarify is the street-car conductor 
I want to tell him in print what I have told him 
viva voce, that he has not the right to put his 

To begin with, his hand 
is invariably maculate, in the second place the 
act constitutes an assault, and in the third place 
there is no necessity for it. He may allege that 
l am in the w Ly And so I am; if the ear 
which he conducts is not a public conveyance 


hand ou @& passenger, 


The moment a car is open to as many pas 
sengers as care to crowd in and pay the fare, 
those passengers have the right to stand or sit 
about the interior wherever it may happen to 
please then ind commands on the part of the 
conductor to move up 
not by a iostle of the arm to intimate that 
it is you to whom the commands are addressed. 
would never occur in any country but our own. 


In Paris, did a conductor presume to act In that 


iccompanied as often as 


fashion a native would raise such a row that 


you would hear him from one end of the city to 
another. In London an Englishman would 
knock the top of h head off In Madrid he 


would be knifed, and in Naples trampled under 
foot In New York he is obeyed 
[It is our own fault, too. We permit these 
COrpol itTions to provi le 1 service in accordance 
not witl ir comfort but with their convenience 
Instead of insisting that their charter be re 
; them with our patronage 
We get into an empty car which speedily be- 
that or contortionists can 

at Ww ind permit ourselves, in the 
to be handled 


| } . , 
Ke we enourage 


comes 80 pa 
escape 
effort to get out as best we may, 


and hustled by the conductor 


I am quite sure that the conductor thinks he 
is doing a favor, but in a matter of this kind I 
want to do all thinking, and so, I take it, do 
you 

*-e- 

WE il ili @X] rs, travel throug! u 
trang countl ind When deat ends our 
| lerimag v Know but tt more ibout the 


than we did when we began 
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IN AT THE DEATH.—AN OTTER HUNT IN SOMERSETSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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hem 1 Wit \| Hardy 1 t 
pl pul I : ‘ ver « : 
urO H Kar From tl Madd ( d’ 
was hailed as a I pert ! hich 
lecided| t wa not, thougnd } I ( 
deal of hid for Before tl we had had fr 
him ‘*Desperate Remed ’ which | ill as 
rather nsationa nd trite, and \ Pair of 
Blue Ey by 1 } ns remarkable, though 
felicitou ind pretts After Mr. Hardy first 
real suc ! ly mentioned, | luced 
several distinct ta I H Haat f Kthel 
berta’’ was purchased i rial, I remember, 
by the New Yor | 1 the then edito! 
of that journal t | that a lal price | 
been vel for { t that tl i | Nn mm 
pletely flat Chis did not sury I for it 
a very dull and tedious worl The hour of 
great vlory for the British author bad not yet 
arrived in our land; but I ild t help asking 
myself, even then, whether ul American 
wuthors would have a i iken unread by an 
important journal d simply « he strength of 
their nam It eemed to me that the new 
paper in question umply deserved just the 
rebuff which it received, though if Mr. Hard 
had been one of my own countrymen I might 
not have adopted this view, and very naturally 
I can imagine the quiet glee of an Englishman 
under like circumstances. It is rare, however, 
that Englishmen | e to watel ither the suc- 
cesses or failure ol American serials in tl I 
native country 1} 1 that we are called 
upon to do so very often indeed; and by no 
means seldom, moreover, when the work in 
question drag t t quite as drearily aiong as 
did **The Hand elberta.’ 

“Two on a Tower opens lmirably, with 
certain scen etweer trono! nd th 
lady f | 1OV It snness und it i \ 
however ym cle ind a mixture of irsene 
ind monotony | in | reeall any 
novel with so much brisk brilliancy of beginning 
ind so mucl me impotence at the end. "A 
LLaodicean”’ | nfess that [ simply could not 
read i ) OF puiol V tire m did it strike 
me: and with ih Mayor ot Casterbi lve’ | 
had equally vd luck 

But the *Pribur tic W i have us Db 
neve that Vii Hardy is u i ( nd that b 
eclipses even Home in « r and perhaps 
mo! Cel il | { \ ( er e who never 
nods persona t I 3s may not 
lways | } is1\ We are aSssul ‘but the 
truth w { deeply touching 
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t tt t ! I present ¢ * This Majesth 
l has | nh omitted possibly because the 
ournal in question has some orthographi 
udice on the subject—just as, for vears, 
deaf to the prayers of its countless cultured 


chosen to print the perfectly 

‘employee’? in the wildly 
i Now, the 
palpable absurdity of stating that any author 
is able to show the ‘irresistible power of fate”’ 


’ j 
vd Knglish word 


marbaric form ol ‘empl ve 


in a piece of modern writing, is something on 
which I can’t help wishing that some future 
Congress would muzzlingly legislate. The 
phrase one Jong ago worn threadbare by 
commentators on the old Greek tragedies, where 


men and women are constantly shown as the 


victims of merciless and capricious gods But 
[ am confident that Mr. Hardy is himself fat 
9 sensible a person not to deplore having it 


iftirmed of bim either that he has the faintest 
knowledge of what an “‘irresistible fate’? means, 
r that he has ever presumed to concern himself 
with such an airy mvth as ‘‘the impassive jus 
tic h falls with over- 


ice of human destiny whi 
whelming weight’? upon even one of his char 
icters, apart from so pouncing and crashing 
upon ill of them 
Hardy has shown, and sometimes 
with quiet eloquence, is that fate and human 
destiny are often cruel and wholly inexplicable 
wencies, and that they ‘‘fall,’’ like rain from 


heaven, upon the just and unjust alike. Sci- 





ence, through courses of the most patient and 
laborious statistics, has long ago shattered the 
dea that we can predicate of any one indi- 
vidual his precise mode of action under a give 
t of circumstances We can so predicate, 
iwwuely, of masses, but the individual com 
letely baffles our most synthetic and analytic 
asoning. ‘Take the cases of suicide and mut 
der which are occurring every day. We know 
iat from year to year these lurid deeds will 


present startlingly recurrent equal averages 
throughout this or that given nation. But 
with the suicide or murderer per se, it is quite 


i 
another affair. There are no people so little 
ipt to Commit seif destruction as those who are 
ilways talking about it. I knew for years a 
man of marked intellect who incessantly spoke 
of suicide as if it were a favorite kind of dinner 
pill. He died a lingering and paintul death, in 
which the narcotic poison he frequently men 
tioned play d no part. Those who have most 
closely studied human nature know best how 
ittle can ever be predicted concerning it. Mr 
Hardy himself, for example, in his novel, 
less,”’ which has given him more real celeb- 
rity than any of his others, makes a gentle, 
amiable, large-hearted woman murder her hus- 
band by stabbing him to the heart, because the 
man whom she had previously loved, whom she 
still loves, and whom she has believed a faithless 
deserter, comes back and stirs up in her soul 
frenzies of regretful passion. There is so little 
n this crime on the part 
of Tess that it pierces nearly all sensitive read- 
ers with a pang of disapprobation at its brutal 


of “‘irresistible fate’’ 


melodrama. Of course the whole thing could 
have happened; everything happens in life, the 
keenly unexpected as well as the obvious. But 
to say that it must have happened that there 


Was not a far more natural way of dealing with 
oung peasant than to end her 
hanged for butchering a fel 
w-creature, 1s to dawdle among inanities of 


illowi il | once asked one of the most 





lliant and famous of modern English Ww riting 


novelists why he ended a certain story by mak- 


I eroine Jump off a steamer in mid-ocean 
perish He did not reply to me after the 

f it friend, the **Tmbune”’ critic, and 

suv t in ‘‘irresistible fate’? had driven his 
character to take her fatal leap. He simply 
sn 1, shrugged his shoulders, admitted that 

1 uement had been somewhat flamboy 

und added: ‘* Well, it was really the only 

ey i do with het You see, [ didn’t 

her to reach her journey’s end and then ‘go 

iy, nding herself for the rest of her days, 

l s lecided upon that catastrophe.”’ I 
could not but feel the modest frankness of this 
powertul writer—and he is a very powerful 
writer i considerably more so, when all is 
. that t ul lal and intensely provincial 


Or help 1 ¢ how this crit | 
prattles s T t mMpassive Justi 

f human desti! falls with overwl 
ng weigl 1} would explain th 
recent tidal wave in Japan, which destroyed 
thirty thousand people in twenty minutes. 1 
im far from asserting that the ways ol the Un 
knowable might not, in their great seeming 





rreat seeming random contempt 
‘e, become lucid to intell 
rown; but I am disposed 


unhesitatir giv to qu irrel with the essayist who 


cruelty, their 


for human 





gencies larger t 
would include under the head of 
justice’? all those agonizing calamities which 
are forever besetting, both collectively and in- 
dividually, the human race, W here did our 
cocksure informant acquire his knowledge con- 
cerning “‘impassive justice’? and the ‘‘inevita- 
ble’? happenings which he would have us be- 
lieve its accompaniments? Perhaps he would 
have had less respect, during a few horrified 
minutes, for the soundness of his dogma, if he 
had chanced to be among the passengers of the 
**Aller,’’ a year or two ago, when she sank at 
midnight in the icy waters of the North Sea. 
Grandiloquent phrases are easy to make, and 
the autocracy of certain critics, clad with their 


““1mpassive 


little brief hour of authority, is sometimes 
tempted over-strongly to trench upon the 
ludicrous 


Mr. Hardy is no more the mighty seer it has 
of late become the fashion to call him than he 
is a dullard or a bungler. He is a novelist who 
has defined certain characters for us with an 
appealing clearness, and his best quality is the 
poetic one of making Nature disclose the many 
similitudes and analogies between her own life 
and that of humanity. This tendency is by no 
means original, and in prose it can easily be 
overworked. It was probably never employed 
with stronger effect than in one of Browning’s 
very best poems (would that he had always 
written half so limpidly or finely!) ‘*Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower Came.’’ Mr. Hardy 
‘lays it on,’’ so to speak, with unsparing 
largess. All his trees and lanes and roads and 
skies and foregrounds and backgrounds and 
middle-distances are forever proffering to the 
reader astonishing resemblances between them- 
selves and the fortunes of Tess, Bathsheba, 
Angel Clare, Gabriel Oak, or by whatever name 
Mr. Hardy’s heroes and heroines are known. 
Even with so admirable a landscape-painter the 
continuous use of this form becomes wearisome, 
and ‘‘inevitably”’ (to take one of his pet words 
from our fervid panegyrist) it molds itself into 
mannerism. But apart from all this, the style 
of Mr. Hardy is by no means a model one. It 
is sometimes regrettably polysyllabic, and not 
only polysylabic in an ordinary sense, but in a 
kind of pseudo-scientific sense, frequently as try- 
ing as it is unwarranted. For example, take 
this bit of verbosity, chosen almost at random 
from many others which bestrew Mr. Hardy’s 
writings: ‘‘A sort of halo, an Occidental glow 
came over life then. ‘Troubles and other reali 
ties took on themselves a metaphysical impal 


pability, sinking to mere cerebral phenomena 
for quiet contemplation, and no longer stood as 
pressing concretions which chafe body and 
soul’?! Heaven help most American authors 
who should presume to put ‘‘metaphysical 
impalpability,’’ ‘‘cerebral phenomena’? and 


ressing concretions ’ into a single sentence! 


ne 
1 


You can almost hear the titters of scorn at pom 
posity so wanton, and the rushing deluge of 
contemptuous counsel on the subject of **sim- 


plicity,”’ ‘‘reserve’’ and ‘‘good taste.’’ The 
stvle of Mr. Hardy, however, is not, even at its 
best, praiseworthy. It is often excessively 


} 


powerful, but the power never affects us as 


spontaneous There are pages and pages of 
Mr. Henry James’s work which read as if they 
had written themselves, and which are yet 
subtle in the most exquisite meaning of sub- 
tletv. Mr. Hardy is curiously devoid of fluency; 
all his best merits are descried through an 1m 
perfect medium; everything that he achieves 
(and sometimes what he achieves must be rated 
is a betrayal of the labor 


that he k nds to it W hole passages of good 


as distinct excellence 


thought are often on the verge ol being spoiled 
by the inelastic, slow-moving, cumbrous mode 
f their expressio! [ should not dream of de 

claring that the mountain groaningly produced 
a mouse; but its painful parturition is at times 


( 


markedly manifest. I have called him a pro- 

I ve no further space 1 
which to ¢ Perhaps I had 
best endeavor, in some future paper, to show 


vincial writer, but | 
1; 
i 





scuss this subject. 
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how disastrously the present trend of literary 
which deals with 


cities, and how a sane reaction 


fashion has set against fiction 
the life of larg 
is ‘‘inevitable’’ from the present foolishly be- 
lauded studies of life in remote and insignifi- 
cant byways, amony people 
so wisely puts it 


who, as Tennyson 
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Crirls and boys In their 


THE GREAT 

HERE is an anomaly. 
teens and twenties, it is obvious, can have no 
experience, and are not apt to have much sense. 
They are largely governed by impulse; they are 
sparing of second thoughts; they are easily mis- 
led by appearances. They are just at that period 
of life when, one would say, they are unfitted 
to take a step which must irrevocably modify 
their whole future. It is much easier, at any 
period of life, to make mistakes than to make 
hits; the most prudent man probably makes 
mistakes three times out of five. The percent- 
age in the case of young people could not be put 
higher than one in ten. Let him or her start 
out, under the guidance of his or her own al- 
leged judgment, on any enterprise, and the 
chances are that he or she will go wrong nine 
times, for once that he or she goes right. 

No one except the young people themselves 
will contest this statement. It may also be ob- 
served that contemporary civilization is sup 
posed, broadly speaking, to be grounded in 
common sense. It is the outcome of experi- 
ence, of adjustments, of tests of all kinds. It 
involves acquaintance with human nature, its 
foibles and peculiarities, and claims to provide 
for them. It is an Al copper-fastened craft, 
taut and shipshape alow and aloft. And yet 
there is a weak point in it, which is not only 
important, but actually fundamental. It is a 
marvel that humanity ventures to put to sea in 
it. It is Hobson’s choice, to be sure; but that 
has nothing to do with the anomaly. 

A man does not ordinarily choose his calling 
until he knows his bent. A woman does not 
select her dress until she has been shopping. 
But girls and boys select one another as hus 
bands and wives before they know anything, 
except that they are of opposite sexes, and have 
cherished vague ideals as to the desirability and 
loveliness of the married state. A dress may 
be exchanged or altered; one profession may be 
substituted for another; but when you are mar- 
ried, there you are for life; or, if you get di- 
vorcel, the step you took is none the less vital 
because it was wrong. Marriage is like a dye- 
ing-vat; 1tstains you for life, no matter whether 
you stay there, or clamber out, or get into an- 
other. It is indelible—irrevocable; it modifies 
your whole career. And yet our young men 
and maidens go on marrying—lI was going to 
say, deliberately; I mean, with a total disre- 
gard of the most elementary dictates of pru- 
dence. That is the anomaly; the problem is, 
what are we going to do about it? 

In Asia, of course, and even in France, and 
in England to some extent, wives and husbands 
are allotted by parents. But Asia begs the 
question by her polygamy, and if the report of 
local literature is to be heeded, France has not 
achieved the perfect matrimony for all her 
worldly wisdom. So far as appears, we are 
anything but solitary in our wedded infelicities. 
We choose wrong for ourselves; the French 
have wrong choices made for them; the Asiatic 
draws card after card (so to speak), but seldom 
makes a hand to bet on after all. In a word, 
examination of existing matrimenial conditions 
in other parts of the world affords little or no 
enlightenment. We must study out the ques 
tion for ourselves. 

No doubt a law might be passed forbidding 
all marriages before the age, say, of forty 
There is, or was, a law to some such effect in 
Zuzuland; to break it was death to both the 
man and the woman. We could hardly impos: 
such a penalty as that; the best we could do 
would be-to make the children of early unions 


1] 
legitimate ind to Ww the pa 1 1 7 
social or lewal status In the mit l | 

might answer the purpose, provided or W 


could earry the law into effect, or even pass it 


at all There are a ea xd many active vour cy 
men among us, under forty t not l w tbh 
voting age, who might combi: d the 
measure. ‘Thisis one consideration that should 
give us pause. 

Another 1s, that, conceding ws ild carry 
out the law, it might prevent marriages alto 
rether. A lady who waits forty years before 
marrying is too often never solicited to enter 
the connubial state afterward. Again, a man 
who has lived to forty without a lawful wife is 
apt to have found means to do without one per 
manently. The consequence would be that 


there would be no children for the next gen 
eration, except illegitimate ones; and since the 
latter would then be in the majority, they would 


be hkely to take the law into their own illicit 
hands thereafter. ‘Ihe sober and law-abiding 
mind refuses to contemplate the issues of such 


a predicament. No, we must devise something 
else. 

Is anv one 
a certain person, published the other day in the 
newspapers, that young men and women should 
be allowed to form tentative unions, dissolvabl 
after two or three years, the offspring, if any, 
to be cared for DY the state It is certainly a 
cannot help 


prepared to second the motion ol 


business-like proposition; but I 
fearing that it might 
There might be candidates so difficult to please 
that they would their lives in experi 
ments, and end unsatisfied after all An un 
due burden would thus be imposed upon the 
state, and an undesirable state of mind encour 


prove open to abt 


spend 


aged among young people Instances would 
now and then occur where a tentative wife, 
after having been finally rejected by her first 
experimenting partner, would find it difficult o1 
impossible to secure another even for a year o1 
two. 
but it is unnecessary to enumerate them 


they may be suggested to the reader himself. 


Other objections are suggested to me; 
here; 


[t might even come to pass that marriage would 
finally be regarded as a relic of old-fogyism, 
and those who would otherwise favor it would 
be deterred from practicing it lest they be ac 
cused of not being up with the procession res 
Love would be proclaimed; and that might turn 
out to involve an undesirable loss of fr 
other directions. 

How would it do to have classes fo 
tion in the fine art of marriage introduced in 
our kindergartens, schools and colleges? Text- 
books of Human Nature would be supplied to 
students, and the teachers and professors would 
illustrate their lectures with chapters from per 
sonal experience ; possibly the vitas¢ pe and 
improved phonograph might be utilized to pro- 
vide visible and audible examples of the infelici 
ties incident to rash indulgence in the wedded 
state. By the time the young person attained 
puberty we might hope to see him or her be 
come so cynical and mentally suspicious as t 
banish from our minds all apprehension of im 
prudence. They would graduate mutual critics 
not lovers, and all their relations with one an 
other would be ordered by the severest rational 
Romance would be regarded as a curious 
, and common seuse 


eedom in 


instruc 


ism. 
survival of a barbaric perio¢ 
would reign triumphant 
One would incline to favor this agreeable 
scheme, but for a lingering doubt whether it 
right at critical moments rhe 
young philosophers of an 
might con- 





would work 
introduction to the 
attractive person of the opposite sex 


ceivably stampede all their wisdom just long 
enough to allow of the fatal step b ing taker 
tion b othe I's 


EXxperiens e derived from instruct 
a thing as that acquired pet 
sonally. Indeed, the latter itself sometime 
fails of its prope! effect. The heart is weak 
And when 


is never so secure 


how wise soever the brain may be 








we fivure to ourselves a marri pair armed 
with the new education, we pet that this 
education will render only more probable a cor 
dition of mutual dissatisfaction Their book 
knowledge of what ought to be ke then 
less patient to endure what is lr} W 
always be quoting to o1 inotl upposite pas 
sages from 1 gnized author . i the 1 
nage would ultimately break dowr ! 
mucho 1 rma is to h lvl I 
been carried 

‘The ary I Uv eX 
ducing us to a desperate pass. 1] ther 
suggestion Visible to me is, that W houlad 
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( iniza ns \ 1 n reau itis 
wit! i l i t I f It w I 
be wise the end propos elay t 
Ssavarery tha TO “use { tl I grit 
of hun mpece t lo sur ip, there 
no way of improving our lat nd mus 
needs I! Ke ti best of it 

And now, t t Se! l wi t doe tl timpl 

As Lis ited at the outset, | mal ! 
fort in the prospect for those wl recog! 
Divine interposition in human affairs It is all 
i lottery, and can be nothing else. The chances 
are all against the prizes being won, It is a bad 
job ar 1 a dismal outl *k, and society ought by 
rights to anticipate extinction from this cause at 
any moment 

But for the otherwise minded there i hope 
To « e the old proverb, ‘‘Man’s extremit, 
God’s opportunity Since w nnot help our 
selves, He will help us. There remain, to | 
sure, alwavs the two alternatives that the 
choice mav be Sa d or bad But it: peal 
that either may be turned to our fir in 
tave Muan’s free will remains; he m col 


duct himself as he will in the given pre? 

but the way open for him to iccept the right 
and turn from the evil It can happen but 
Chooses 


rarely that the wife he will be the per 


fect complement of bis nature and character 
[f she be so, certainly it with 
him Yet should he not 


I won a 


should be well 
plume himself there- 
larger thar 


fore on having common 


measure of the Divine favor. It may well be 

that the wise Creator saw in him a weakness 

which marriage infelicity would have inflamed 

to an incurable degree, and for this reason 

relieved him from that stern discipline. On the 

contrary, the man who finds his wife in cor 
} 


trarietvy with himself may perhaps discover 


therein an assurance of the 
The highs 
by adversity, and no adversity is so searching as 
that which subsists in the domestic circle. There 
is a nobler h wpplness possible to man than that 


Divine compassion 


st and strongest characters are formed 


which mortal gratifications supply He may 
grow great by self denials, by forgiveness, b\ 

and neglect with kindness and 
sympathy Both husband and wife may find 
in their own mutual unfitness the opportunity 
to train themselves to become fitted for a bet 
ter life hereafter. Every frailty may be mad 
whole, every ill disposition corrected. When in 
due season life upon this plane ends, life 


on that 
begun with a spiritual 


meeting coidnes 


stature and ability itiy transcending what 
could have been developed by an existence of 


ort 
ri 


uouUsDeS a negative cood 


mere in! 


3elief in a future life involves the conviction 


that this transient ph we of existence must b 
ed to render us better fitted to undertake 


immortality There is no greater misfortune 
than 1 bad marrliag n commoner inishap 


than an ill-assorted one; but either may, if w 
} uurce of good, truth and 
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stolen America. 

The closely connected « in of isla known vari 
ously as Bermuda, the Bermudas, or Somer’s Island 
lies distant forty-eight hours’ sail from New York. an 
onsists, it is said, by an odd coincidence, of three hu 
dred and sixty-five islands, or one for each day of the 
vear. Like most other so-called coincidences the stat 
nent is mathematically inaccurate, the precise number 
bei nearer four hundred, but such exactitude is im 
material as the greater number are too diminutive to be 
thabit und the material portion of the country con 
ists of some half-dozen islands artiticially connected 
forming to the eve of some celestial observer a hug 
letter “J,” embossed in green-covered rock on the di 
blue page of old ocean. From end to end the extreme 
ler h is about twenty-four miles and the breadth 
ul from a few hundred yards up to two miles \t 
the top, or eastern end of the Jetter, is situated St 
Georg former capital of the ands, where the 
rtu innel up to Hamilton unites with the ope 
ea at the other end, at the toe of the letter, s 
to sp Ireland Island Here are the man-of-war 
roads and the famous floating dock, the largest in tl 
vorld Half-way up the stem of the let inl 
toe projects out, and at the inction ol sence 
vith the parent lies Hamilton, the al, milit 
ind bu ess fi is of the islands 
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\ \ I C I a lt i 
‘ erou raft flitting 
he far-famed Ber 
Y ! onadition ind 
b he tall raking ind 
r ir t itt naibsali s ep 
wer trotting along freilghted with necessaries for 
t outiving port ns of the slands; Others on pleasure 
bent, setting their white wings to the pleasantest ol 
bre s UI } uly maneuvered, bears away at the 
last ! ment right under our stern, and as three or four 
y fellows in flanne ind a charming contingent of 
‘ fter sex is a fleeting welcome, we see that 
ernat ila f e not diminished the friendly 
lat bet we e voung English officers and their 

fal rican Cousit 

A crowd of rocky et eel to absolutely bar our 
Vay, but as we approa i tiny channel, only finished 
1 month or two ag allows us to pass throt into the 
ipper part of the harbor \ few yards to our left is 
\gar’s Island, on which built the Government maga 
zine charged with its deadly store of ‘‘villainous salt 
pete! and as we steam slowly by, a sentry. motionless 
in his red coat and white helmet, gives us onr first 
vylimpse of the military portion of the community \ 
few minutes more, steaming up What appears to be 
rather a river leading to the heart of some district than 


iwnarm of the sea, brings us within a stone's throw of the 
* Hotel. a tine and it posing 
verand lined wit ! ls of visitors, and al 


Princess white structure 
Vith its 


we bring up alongside of 


most immediately afterwal 

Front Street in Hamilt 
Mark Twain has rightly observed that Hamilton is 
unlike any other town in the world. Not only is it the 
l to the peculiar 


chief port of the Islands, but also, owing 
to speak, the in 














contormation of the Coast line, it Is. s 

land center, and in fact it this curious combination of 
vlvanages which has i to its ousting St. George’s 
from the position of captial Its aspect Is at once busi 
ness-like and = picturesque The snow-white houses 
backed by low. green edar-covered hills, which are 
again studded with charming villa residences, gratify 





our esthetic perceptior ile the fine 
gressively commercial-looking sheds of corrugated iron 
which fill Front Street make us alive to the fact that 
Bermuda is a place of work as well as of play 

Society in 


shops and ag 


ifi 





Bermuda may, for the purpose ol class 


cation, be enumerated under three heads: the perma 
nent, the semi-permanent and the transient. The first of 
these includes the native Bermudans or colonists, who 
are at once the commercial and governing party in the 


Islands and who at 
from the o1 


almost without exception descended 
ginal settlers who colonized the place some 
two anda half centuries ago, and the colored popula 
tion who were originally slaves. but who now form the 
; Since 





industrial, agricultural and sea-faring classes. 


the old prosperous days of slavery the white population, 
with the exception of a rtain number engaged in pro 
fessions or holding Government appointments, make 
their living either by the cultivation and sale of onions 
which form the greater part of Bermuda’s exports 
or by trade with the naval and military forces 
the most curious features of social life in Bermuda is 
the total absence of society extremes, the wealthy 
man and the pauper, a Utopian state of things mainly 
caused by the high price of labor which prevents the 
concentration of wealth by any particular class and 





One ot 


enables te humblest laborer to earn a living wage. 

The British naval and military forces stationed in 
Bermuda form what we may call a semi-permanent o1 
floating population and materially increase the number 
of inhabitants. The army is represented by a couple 
garrison artillery stationed at St. 
George’s, about the same number of Royal Engineers. 
and a battalion of infantry, the latter having its head 
quarters at Prospect, a commanding position in rear of 
Hamilton, beside the necessary quota of staff and depart- 
mental officers, while the navy is represented by a large 
contingent of the British North American Squadron 
who make Bermuda their headquarters during the win 


of companies of 





ter season 

\s a ‘“‘station”’ Bermuda has undeniably many ad 
vantages, especially during the season, when the influx 
ulte a re 


nts are 


of visitors leads to « social gaveties; but 


j 
r 





these light amusem in the balance and 
found wanting when the lack of sport and the extreme 
isolation of the piace is considered, 

the transient, alas too transient, portion of the popu 
lation are our fair American cousins, who, like fleeti 
swallows fleeing from the rigors of an inhospitabl 
clime, flock to Bermu 
sisters, or by the harmless necessary husband, during the 
winter season, which extends from January to May 
rhe hotels are crowded to overflowing: pic nics 
sand entertainments by 





a, accompanied by mothers and 








dances, 


sailing parties. band promenade 


the military and naval garrisons, all afford great oppor 
tunities for indulgence 


in mild but harmless flirtations 
lish officers and their transat 
intic KII eyciing parties by moonlight, amateur the 
atricals and race-meetings also tend to develop and 


between the young En 








ster.an astonishing intimacy inthe short time the stay 

f St sitors permits The fun waxes fast and fur 

entertainment succeeds entertainment, dance fol 

ws dance, until even the most enthusiastic votarv of 

pleasure begins to feel blase Any one on the quay 


who has witnessed the departure of the weeklv boat fo1 
New York toward the close of the season must have ob 
served, or if he has not observed he must be a member 
of the home for the indigent blind, the crowd of people 
bidding a fond farewell to their friends of the past sea 





sol mourntiul adieux and promises to meet again are 
heard on every side, vows to return next season on the 
one hand, promises t sit New York en route for Eng 
land on the other, and as the steamer glides slowly from 
the quay, those that are left behind, as they survey the 
now deserted streets rmer ‘Ichabod, thy glory has 



































mak tself felt b: lack of energy both physical and tr t | SOOMI \ 
mental Cricket sailing, lawn-tennis and golf have when ! s quest ! 
followed the English tlag to Bermuda as to everywhere mand of Ser 
else, and at the first two sports the natives—both colored who would ! 
ind white have shown themselves formidable rivals to refinement ot ' ! 
the English garrison, more especially in sailing, in count for the fact that i 
which the Bermudan has earned a world-wide reputa- ing, fa ntelligence nd 
tion for his skill those davs—became fol rs of Matt ! " 
The value of Bermuda to England is « ed alt in his arrogant assum} 
gether from a strategical point of view tiny \ retired met int 
portion of British territory is given a double réle in the wife in a mansion on t B ry H 
scheme of imperial defense. In the first place it forms chant, Parson by name, together 
a link in England’s Atlantic chain of outposts—Halifax, converts to the Prophet Matthias. Mr. Pa KY 
Bermuda, West Indies, British Guinea and the Falkland cumulated a fortune of ! $75,000 
Islands—thrown out for the protection of the mother residence, and was living M 
country against any attack from the Western Hemi- presently invited to becor t iest of the I 
sphere, and secondly it is intended as a depot and refit- Here was the Prophet port I t f 
ting station for our ships in case of an Atlantic naval quiet, inoffensive, really good peo] beca 
1, indeed, it is garrisoned and fortified mainly to the hands of Matthia H the 1 { | It 
the protection of the huge floating dock, which house, and the family put , He be 
the sights of the islands. sume astyle of dress belitt ! l of | t t { 
climate of Bermuda during the winter months is witha change of circumstances, the Prophet 
he most enjoyable in the world, but the summer changed. He became more ( e. He 
is apt to be found enervating and distressing, even haughty and domineer t t 
though the temperature seldom rises higher than ninety Battery Park in those days was the fa ! 
legrees: the rainfall is plentiful and on it depends the for the ladies and gentlemen of tl ty; lower I I 
whole supply of drinking water for the inhabitants, as way being the fashionable prome I Po the W 
there are no rivers or springs on the islands, and the every fine afternoon the fashion of the tow! 
rain is therefore caught in huge catch-pits and stored drive. To walk around and exchange salutatior n W 
in tanks for use during the dry season. One of the most compliments was the proper thit Matthias, w ‘ el | 
objes tionable features of the hot weather is the annov- the Parson carriage at ors i own, di ¢ i n 
ince caused by the myriads of house flies and mosqui- down to the Battery with the fashionabl By t thr re ‘ 
toes who are loyal enough to their hemisphere to ab- time he had declared himself a pi of the ¢ ur far ‘ fe 
stain from their attacks until the winter season is over God; so he adopted a ni-military dre befittu care of ft 
and the American visitors have departed. rank. This uniform wa black coat buttoned to t propet 
The average Bermudan has an appetite for the un- chin, a showy dress sword, a black patent leather ¢ I} 
known and a torpid liver; the first he gratities by with gilt buttons. The Prophet wore a very k 
the purchase of a local paper, which consists of one black beard; consequently he was a conspicuous f l | k ¢ ~S 1 
folded sheet, two-thirds of which is occupied by gen in the throng of prom lers The noti he attr rps 
erously spread-out advertisements, enlivened by an greatly flattered the Prophet's vanity. When | iw achieved at Tu | 
occasional fable borrowed from some comic journal, for that he was noticed and stared at, he would strut 
which he consents to be muleted of the sum of six- and down the Park proud as a turkey-cocl 
pence, and the sluggish organ gives him the patience Matthias added ! rt | but | fe ‘ t 1 ty ana 
necessary to wade through the reading matter in the vain strangely, were peo] of od standit und int f ler 
hope of unearthing a single item of news gence. About this time, Matthias took still anothe b ks al 
Taken as a whole, Bermuda in the season is well title. “‘I} ama High Priest forever, after the orde Int ther ti 
worthy of a visit owing to its enjovable climate, the Melchisedek l have power to bind and unloose Ml ! e be ‘ { ‘ tunity 1 
various amusements which are to be found there, and words are the words of prophecy; every wor hia its best \) one « i irter 
the facilities with which it can be reached come to pass. Woe t m that denies me and my a thi i it iske that , ‘ 
~o~ thority as the Prophe t of the Most H hi! rk ime from t nd | - 
This was mild compared with 1 h ot h rantil irl i ft wh tt t ! i I | fa 
A FORGOTTEN PROPHET. and denunciation. It seems strange now, after half a man—the eloquent ar Wa to 
century, that sensible men and women could lister t St inother thi t t ‘ — , 
all to such absurd ranting; still more strange that the land | theref | , 

BY HOHOKUS HOPPER would believe the man. Matthia to be indeed future rulet t } ricul 
prophet. But they did believe in hir ind his fol f i Department for a rd d ( | } 
continued to increase in numbers. The religiou vise men there, need t t the u ' 

THE race of prophets has not been prolific in our at Bowery Hill began to interest the whole mmunit ‘ native bit ‘ 
days. Of course, this is intended to apply to this coun- Stories of their strange doings began to circul Nobody w é ! bit 
try alone Occasional outbreaks of religious fanati- through the city: the papers printed accounts of t to applaud the i 
cism, fervor, zeal—call it what you will—have occurred Prophet and his new creed. There were rumors tl f , 
at intervals. But no notable example of the teachings free love and scanda onduct were a part of t -@- 
of any one of this class has survived except that of current life in the col The Prophet had 1 ; 
Joseph Smith, the prophet of the Mormons Although gained such power over his people that tl vere I P a 
Smith was assassinated in an Illinois jail half a century to obey his commands in all thing He had becot } r : ' 
izo, the sect he created has survived and increased un- autocratic and arrogant that ther , st . 
der severe trials. Persecution often binds the perse- between him and the world around quiet } = aerede Ste Piead of $f a be sy 
cuted together by stronger ties. With all its vagaries, ple of the old-time Bowery resented the rough-sl ee rag > > a . f , 
the Mormon creed may stand and increase, may con- ways of Matthias and his peopl There was « + , : , ; ; 
tinue in the number of its believers. Unlike so many friction. rf be 1 | f \ ( f 
petty sects which rise to-day and fall to pieces to- Finally, the better element of the city, and the ne Nike ies ora 
morrow, solely for want of any proper organization, the papers, demanded the suppression of the | phet , ys xwmMI ' 
Mormon Church is a model of skillful organization. his Bowery Hill colony. Matthias saw ! ing Do t i 
Another, the Oneida Community, once flourishing as a _ be done to stop the popular clamor, or he ild I 
religious sect, has dropped out of sight. It could lose his adherents. He promptly played a trump car : 
scarcely be more than a seaedenientiar aagoetubien from He Rcrattoe snes? that it had ro revealed to } eed TO RENEWING SUBSCRIBERS. 
its lack of strong religious organization now the advent of the Messiah was at hand The reign 

It is now near seventy years ago that a prophet ap- of “Peace on earth’? would then begit One g 7 i] 
peared here in New York City, and for a time succeeded flock at Bowery Hill, he declared, would be the mot re} vi" . HOt ei 
in surrounding himself with a considerable following. of the expected Messiah The wicked ones hinted that Ol hich vo tH Ose a i P Yr 1 el 
This man, Matthews, a Scotchman by birth, a carpenter the Prophet knew more than he told about the con ron: n our § ' P ( : 
by trade, illiterate and vulgar, attracted notice by his holy child. At Bowery Hill great preparations we , mu 8 OLLIEE 
ehement assertion and arrogant manners. He called made. The Prophet denounced the wicked in h WEEKLY 


\ 

himself Matthias the Prophet. Very few New Yorkers strongest language. 
are now living who will remember the doings of Mat- event woul 
thias the Prophet, and his religious colony at the harangues and denunci 


ld his people the comu 


and wonders. And } “THE WANDERING JEW,” 


had wrought his flock int 








Bowery Hill. Time has wrought wonderful changes a high state of expectatior At last the hour came With Dore Illustrations 
even in Old New York. This once notorious spot, the when the fate of a religious creed would stand or fa | 
Bowery Hill, has so completely disappeared that it is Alas! for Prophet and creed. The event was too farcica ; i 
difficult now to locate it exactly. for anvthing but laughter. The child wa a fema 
Matthias the Prophet began preaching on the east Then followed a general explosion. r} 


side of New York. The business of the city seventy hooted in derision The flock was ashamed Despite POETICAL WORKS OF 


vears ago was confined to a narrow district near the the commands and curses of Matthias—for he vore " : a alti i i ae 
water-front. \long the East River were many ship- like the army in Flanders’’—all his followers left I SIR W ALTER SCOT r. 


yards giving employment toa multitude of men, ship- He was too plainly a false proj 




















carpenters, caulkers, sail-makers, and others, whose oc- ing had come ; I 
cupations to-day are as much things of the past as the Matthias had squandered tl Par 
shipyards are. It was among these sturdy mechanics and they were now poot He had carrie nselt ' 
that Matthias first tried to make converts They would solently that now when the en ime he had not a ! } cal 
have none of him. The Bowery then was the dwelling- gle friend left of } folk ! And, as a final bl ‘ ul ther pu { ¥ ( 
place of many business men in good circumstances, and was arrested for debt and put in prisor Belle til ! ! 
a few retired merchants. It was a street of modest Hospital of to-d “ t n t t ny ! It reat , 
brick dwellings. Near where Canal Street now crosses originally built ap I d r, a : { p 
the Bowery, the ground was higher by several feet than It was ar nwritten | mong the Bellevue pr I t l 
it is now This higher ground was laid out in large plots ers that each new prisoner should p n initiation f | r t ) t ‘ 
upon which were substantial dwellings, with well- according to his appearance and me TI mi 
shaded and well-kept grounds. One of these dwellings, so collected paid for d for a The Prophet 
with ample grounds, the house of a retired merchant, dressed like a prince; 1 | vas a prir i? 
became the headquarters of Matthias and his followers one—so he ought to pay ll rd quer ng t 
But the Prophet met with many a rebuff before he thirst of all [he prisoners demanded drinl ‘ Wi CHI | 
made any converts. It was his persistency and vehe- from Matthias. He ref ! th rage | urse CITY RY J 
ment assertion that at last brought success and made Iam the Prophet of t M Hig ‘ re 
onverts children of Satan. to he ere you belor : : 
lam not the Christ,”’ he declared. Tam Matthias, answered 

the Prophet of the Most High God lam sent before to Who was this prophet wl letied cust indcursed | | | 
prepare the way of Him, the latchet of whose shoes 1 those who hie f ! I ) 
im not worthy to unloose Those who obey me ill must obev the rule | took ket 
inherit the Kingdom Those who disobey shall perisn tour strong me eu tak rner; ou i i 
in hell fire, the rebellious Prophet t ed t 

This was the beginning and end of his preaching money. ter | ree | t > , 
When preaching on the street, as he did at first. the He wand ! ! for ! 
jeers of his hearers would sometimes rouse him to a_ st li asserting | ! tor * 
tighting point He wasa man of violent temper. and one by his re rk e 1 t f Ser ré t , 
when thoroughly roused would turn upon his torment showing dashe | * 
ors and curse them till they would leave him master of But | vas onlva ! g is tram] M 


the field. Although but slightly educated, Matthias had old age, a forgotten prophet 
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RANGE CATTLE AND HORSES. 


IN spring and autumn the great cattle ‘round-ups 
for each district are held at which calves are branded, 
the necessary rebranding is done and estrays are cut 
out. Ownership is respected, for, in fact, a duly ap- 
pointed foreman is present to protect the interests of the 
various range proprietors involved. 

Asa rule the cattle are harmless, but it is safer to go 
among them on horseback, for they are generally un 
used to the sight of a person on foot and have been 
known to attack in such cases. 

Montana is essentially a stock country; the 
liberally encourage the industry, and if you wish stock 
kept off your land you must fence it in, for the State is 


laws 





“open.’’ Many calves and colts are destroyed by the 
wolves and some few by coyotes, so that the State offers 
a good bounty on each wolf-pelt. In consequence it is 
not unusual to see, at a spring or water-hole, the car- 
casses of skinned wolves; they ate the poisoned bait, 
then, burning with thirst, succeeded in reaching water 
only to die and be skinned by the hunters. Men are 
employed by the stock owners to destroy the wolves 
and coyotes; they are furnished with food and trans- 
portation and are allowed to kill the oldest stock for 
bait, receiving in addition the profit from the bounty 
on the pelts. Range horses are simply halter-broken; 
to accomplish this they are often severely treated, re- 
sulting at times in the breaking of their spirit. For 
years after a range horse will endeavor to return to his 
former haunts; and asa result of this a pathetic incident 
lately- occurred at a small station in Montana. A 
ranchman had tied his horse, saddled and bridled and 
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the edge, and weighs 205 pounds. 


and weighs 


on 
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over the pommel, at the ection-house 
for tus Old home 


unable to eat or irink wna 


reins thrown 
when he broke lo« 
Many days he wandered 


se and started 


later it was reported that he had been found dead ith 
the reins still over the pommel 

Many Englishmen are here in the stock business and 
some few Frenchmen; in fact, one of the most palatial 
ranches in Montana is owned by a Frenchman. The 
“cattle kings’ and other stock owners are organized 
into an assoclation Wi hh meets each spring al Miles 
City. At these meetings inspectors are appointed t 
examine the brands of cattle shipped and receive the 
proceeds from t sale of estrays; round-up districts 


are defined, and supervising foremen appointed 
shipping arrangements are made with the railroads and 
measures taken to provide for legislative interests. The 
brands selected by the different 1 inges are duly recorde dl 
so that duplication may be avoided. Occasionally there 
comes a winter like that of 1886-87 when hundreds a 
thousands of stock frozen, entailing the 
fortunes, but the profits of 


are 





wreck of 


to offset 


are 
other vears seem 





some Te 


memorable winter 
ithering th 
FRONTIER. 


these losses. After that 
persons found lucrative employment in 
bones strewn over the vast prairies. 


o> 


THE WEEK AT HOME. 


THE great Yerkes telescope, which has been made 
for the Chicago University by a Boston firm, has been 
completed and is now ready to be shipped to the new 
observatory at Lake Geneva. This instrument is said 
to be the largest and finest in the world. The crown 
inches thick at the center and $ of an inch at 

The flint lens is 14 
inches thick at the center, and 2 inches at the ge, 
310 pounds. Its focal length is 61 feet. The 
valued at $65,000. 


lens is 28 
ed rt 
tele scope is 

The United States cruiser ‘‘Bancroft,’’ which is now 


her way to Turkish waters, there to look after th: 
interests of this government, if Minister Terrell car 





ord made at Glens Falls two w h 


before, 1m the t nd heat of at ew 





mince 





The Portland re« lwa 


und, although the wind was In | 





ny Tir 
PUTTING UN CA CUM 


time tha 
that 
have 


etter 
is believed 


last 
in 304 


stretch, he made the 
the third, doing it 
if the wind had 
covered the mile in 
was greeted with great enthusiasm. 


quarter in 
econds. It 
favorable |} 
rhe 


been more e would 


two minutes. 


achievement 


The main building of Mount Holyoke College. South 
Hadley, Mass., was burned recently, causing a loss of 
about two hundred thousand dollars. The tire started 
under the gymnasium, probably in the laundry, and 
as there is inadequate fire protection furnished that 
vicinity, the building 
could be procured from the neighboring towns. Mount 
Holyoke is a for women and many of the 
students and instructors were prostrated by the excit« 
ment. 

Dr. Ezra Wilson, the bacteriological expert of the 
Brooklyn Health Department has lately been experi 
menting extensively with tetanus anti-toxin. The un 
usual number of deaths from lockjaw or tetanus in 
that city recently caused him to commence his experi 
ments. He says the anti-toxin is prepared in much the 
same manner as the anti-toxin for diphtheria. 


was destroyed before assistance 
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PRINCETON’S SESQUI-CENTENNIAL i assembling withir ts wall A r] 
On October 20, 21 and 22 thie re used almost entirely as a t m | ! 
tion of the one hundred and fiftietl f Paleontology. wit! orat ! 
versary of the founding of Princeton | ries, and scientific read ! M ter w 
College will be observed While the wav between East and West Coll 
celebration proper will cover the three | the centre of the Quad is ‘ ) not 
days mentioned above, the exercises occa- | buried in the earth like a post, w i t t ! 
sioned by the anniversary will begin the in eventful history It w i tl hie 
week beforé and last ten days. The entire | Revolution and after the battle Prit \ 
week previous to the celebration will be | ton was left 1 r the coll Dur | 
given over to a series of public lectures the vear 1812 it was taken to New Brwi shal \ 
Among the delegates from the British | wick to be used in repelling a threatened | or t | | 
and Continental universities to the cele- attack by the British fleet r} Ne ire hear ‘ t ‘ the 
bration will be a number of distinguished | Brunswick people failed to retun I r sea | 
professors whose fame is worldwide, sey cannon lay there until 1838, wl ! t 
eral of whom have consented to deliver | ber of students carried fF by t t note \ 
lectures during the week preceding th ind planted it in the can ere el ed tl 
celebration The celebration proper will has ever since remained 1 tl ! ‘ 
begin on Tuesday, October 20, at eleven | trophy on class day a la ‘ theater | they | t : 
o'clock in the morning. at which time | is erected, and 1 tl und ! No pe 
there will be held a commemorative re interested wectators, While the raduat ers ry 2 he ¢ 1} tk ent il 
ligious service in Marquand Chapel. At | ng Class sit In the center smokil t the nul l 
three o'clock in the afternoon a recep- | Clay pipes, singing for the last time t Course Thev guar | 
tion and introduction of delegates will be | gether the familiar songs and applauding 1 lookout in the dee | more u } 
held in Alexander Hall. An address of the remarks of the Historian, Presenta- | erous the bubbles the rder presse | ‘ 
welcome will be delivered by President tion Orator, Poet and Prophet {round | the otter | the nt goe perl 
Patton. For Tuesday evening it is pro- | this cannon the bonfires are built which l now i then by a ‘‘swell fro 
posed to arrange for the rendition of some | celebrate the victories of the college over | town” tuml l over | t 
historically famous musical masterpieces | Its | ancient rivals Harvard and Yale ix-foot pool, much t e detriment of | ‘ é 
in Alexander Halil. Wednesday. October | Princeton numbers among its ¢ stiffly starched sta p « ir and 
21, is to be set apart for the Alumni of many of America’s most distu nel trouser The gan may ¢ j I 
he institution, and it is expected that a | men. President James Madison and | he may be killed. If the latte t . on a 
vast throng of former students of the col Vice-Presidents Aaron Burr and Dalla hope it may prove a dk otter of ft t ‘ , 
lege will return to their Alma Mater on | here received education Uso Chief- | pounds or 1 é the ve , HH 
that day. The day’s exercises will begin | Justice Ellsworth and Su I Court eis past lus prime, and tl not li t f { . ' : 
10.30 a.M. in Alexander Hall, when the | Justices Paterson, Living mn] eave a mate and ' ‘ 
sesqui-centennial memorial oration will | son, Wayne and Johnson. three 
be delivered. Professor Woodrow Wil- | Governors of State were graduated here THE ALLEGED IRISH CONSPIR 
son, head of the department of juris Among them Luther Martin, William Ml DSTO D THE SUI 
prudence in Princeton University, has Paterson, Aaron Ogden, Light-horse PUES [ ‘ 
been elected to deliver this oration. The | Harry Lee” (father of General Robert | The British Secret Set e agents b ‘ Mr Gladad 
second feature of Wednesday’s pro- | Lee), Livingston and Dickinson Hur lieve, or affect to believe, that they ha ; ' bh 
gramure is the sesqui-centennial memo- | dreds of Judges, Senators and College | unearthed an Irish dynamite nspira ra , ia PY 
rial poem. To compose and deliver this Presidents have received their training | of tremendous proportio! ind the art e 
poem the committee have elected the at Princeton Many more prominent in j ol P. J. P. Tyna Boulogne, of Kear rprise ha \ ay’ or 
Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke of New York | law, medicine and theology ney and Maine in Rotterdam, and Edwar ; “* 
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and poem a reception will be given by | under twelve presidencies, as follow These men. it all ) have been act . , a He _ Oe On mays 
President and Mrs. Patton. In the after Jonathan Dickinson, 1747; Aaron Burr in concert with a group of Ru in Nihi 7 , panes: we. Toby > oar: ' : 
noon the visitors will have an opportu- | [748-1 (the father of the Vice-Presi ists in New York. and their plan wast eo Aik te ; tee = ; 
nity to attend a football game at the | dent of the United States of the same} destroy Queen Victoria and the ¢ ri) neh pte ae rs 
University field; probably between the | name : Jonathan Edwards. 1758: Sam while the latter wa en Enolan : al ar ' 
Princeton ’Varsity team and the eleven | vel Davies, 1759-1761; Samuel Finley rhe story looked upon with doubt 4 ‘ se lev hh Sets rig will 
of the University of Virginia Wednes- | 1761-1766; John Witherspoon, 1768-1794 | thi ountry. as 1 f the partic os ae | bey 
day evening will be given over to a/ (the signer of the Declaration of Indepet rested have any standir even amo! oe ; 
historic torchlight procession of the dence Samuel Stanhope Smith, 1795 the Lrish extremist lyvnan is a der 
undergraduates and alumni of Princeton. | 1812; Ashbel Green, 1812-1822; James | gogue whose nm ty rests entirel CRETI 
It is expected that President Cleveland | Carnahan, 1828-1594; John Maclean, 1854 the fact that he clau to be “Numbei The pe f ttlement of the ree 
will be present and deliver a short ad L868; James MecCosh, 1868-1888; Franci One the mysterious chief wl lirected roul Crete . Sor ol tine 
dress on the third day. Thursday. Octo- | Laudey Patton, 1888, Custom prescribes | the murders of Lord Frederick Cavendish | tion to all whe e { ed the 
ber 22, the exercises will begin at eleven | that the college presidents shall be buried | and Under-Secretary Burke in Phoe1 f the latest upr , f th (hy 
o'clock in the morning in Alexander | in one plot which is near the center of | Park, Dublin, May 6 S rl I i rh | of the i 
Hall. The academic procession will form | Princeton Cemetery, one of the oldest | which Tynan put fort a fe year er | t ” 
in front of Nassau Hall and march to | burial grounds in America The graves | in a book entitle ri Irish National ! 1 | e Por wid are « 
\lexander Hall. Here the programme ar marked with stone slabs. an iron fence Invincibles and their Time nerall ipprelhe of nge of front 
will begin with the announcement of the | Surrounds the plot, and within it are se) discredited Iti ld that if he had any ’ oor the attention of the « ed 
taking of the university title when the | eral low bushes fhe first grave is that | part at all in the outrage it was a ver world turned ft t iffair Phu 
institution which has been legally known | Of ex-President Dickinson The second | insignificant part The book was used at | far there ha ome ntimation ¢ . 
heretofore as the College of New Jersey | Contains the remains of ex-President | the time by the T¢ partv in Englat ’ nart Ita 
will become in name, as it has been in | Burr. Aaron Burr, once Vice-President | t nfluence the elections and had much lin f the mplications in which 
fact for several vears. Princeton Uni- | of the United States, is interred at the to a in bringing about the Liberal ce j . ent elsewhere | ir 
versitv. The amount of endowments | foot of his father’s grave His tomb feat bhi tuken in conjunction with th | hit 1 probable that he will not 
secured by the canvass which has been marked by an upright stone uct that its publication w ecured | ot t , f 
progress during the past year will also nonevy furnished | i Conservat t 
announced, with the names of donors. OTTER HUNTING IN SOMERSET party, fh ist u Uspicion Ol ++ 
The conferring of honorary degrees will SHIRI nan patriotisn Pe or Ivory 
follow, with appropriate ceremonies. \t The West .of England has from tims saloon-keeper in Harlen has 1 ‘ HicH GOLD ! LVEI 
eight 9 clock in the evening the celebra jmmemorial almost been one of the head been promiune onl ted ul ! t 1 book on t \i 
tion will close with a farewell dinner to quarters for otter hunting, and althoug! Iris! t it l ire ( ' ty-t It 
the invited guests in Alexander Hall. her streams mav not be so bricht as thos is little I ‘ { , | { 
Princeton Coll ge is one of the oldest of her neighbor Devonshire. still they 6 ' f rta re ‘ ’ 
colleges in the United States. Its first | clear enough for the purpos Fis THE CYCLONE IN PARIS 1" | ; 
charter was granted on October 22, 1746, | ahound. trout especially. and so otters are Pari f | t é 1 not 
by John Hamilton, president of his! cufticiently numerous to pretty well as- | month and the sudd vith whicl t book befor 
Majesty’s Council. The second charter, | cure sport at any time during the seasor came and the destru n which it ! t by I 
which, in its amended form, is still the | The west country hunter. as a rule. pr h rand ¢ ; that r of 1 | procure at 
fundamental law of Prince ton, WAS! fers the ordinary fox hound for hunti! upita Its rava ere confi! f 
granted on s ptembe r 14, 1748, by Gov the otter, believing it to have re a ! very mall pace ! I ! t . 
ernor Belcher of the province ol New and go than the fine old rough-coated quaré sround the Hot ao Vil al nor {Ts 
Jersey From that time to this the col hound used in the North of England the Seine and t - the a” le JJ Ly 
lege, while positively Christian in its The latter has the more noble e ana | tics W | had b ! rict | 
culture, has likewise been unsectarian | jg the more careful and better o1 al nm foils ' Ag te t] t ti 
and tole rant. The village of Princeton | gcent: the foxhound more mer nd | part of the city for { es Nal ! 
lies half-way between New York and | garrulous and not so painstakit More | storm broke, and sses of black 1 t 
Philadelphia, three miles westward from | rough hounds are used in the South now 1d. wathered When ¢ ss ' 
the main line of the Pennsylvatia Rail- | than formerly ; the spear and the net h nail thean dioude snemed to 1 t 
road, It is situated on a pleasantly disappeared, and otter ti . +} ; : ‘ ‘ t] f fl 
wooded ridge The college campus in- | quently increasing in popularit wr h 1 ta ‘ rose bool ‘ 
closes about two hundred and twenty costly sport than hunting the fox.the hare vard from the center of the cor U 
tive acres The buildings at Princeton | and the stag. the follower of otter hou Se onantivitns “A oti’ alieeilien . , red f 
are exceptionally fine. Nassau Hall requires no horse upon which t illop. | within a quarter of an | r the : ! 
that venerable pile which withstood the | 4 good pair of legs serve him best. at f | had disperse und tl n wa * I 
depredations of British troops and suc- | he has to walk four or five n t ed wala ‘ t] | ( 
cessive fires, is cherished now as the | meet at six in the morning. t exercise | described 1} ‘ rling : ) 
heart of Princeton College. The belfry | gives him zest for the sport ' biicenticesl - * 
in the center contains the college bell, ‘<Our ‘ t inhals te awe . bhawes ’ : 
whose clappe! it is the bounden duty of ae go ong fa vont surrout y 1} ) - for ‘ re | Pastn Mack, For the Bath 
the Freshmen to capture early in each | may thank his stars he lives onde ; =t ies ; oa , 
term at the risk of their lives. Once | where the maximum of sport PRE Pecity ie tebe the Rays ate 
secured, it is m lted and cast into watch at the minimum of expensé nine ayers ar “ef sete piel se f } 
charms for all the members of the class. | are cast off by the river. and with waver-! the P] we sin oat J ‘ x 
The marks of cannon balls, bullet holes, | jng sterns gallop down to t wtaheie | hasen : ; | 
and historic scratches on window-panes | gnectators have to be kept back in order | were 1 pr ; f 
are still exhibited to visitors It is | that the hounds not overrun. for tl aA t 
cherished also as a memorial of the ses- | scent is not hot. as our otter } nly just |and doo! ea aaual 
sions of the Continental Congress held in | toyehed the ank whe the a @ tit roof eT 
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